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July the Most Dangerous Month 


healthful of the year, but they 

bring their own particular life 
hazards. Throughout the entire 
vacation season the average daily 
toll of fatal accidents is well above 
that for the whole year. At the 
height of the season, in the month 
of July, more people die as the result 
of accidental injuries than in any 
other month. 

The loss of life through accidents 
in this peak month is truly appalling. 
Over the entire country no fewer 
than 381 persons were killed daily, 
on the average, throughout July, in 
accidents of one kind or another, 
according to mortality records cover- 
ing the years 1934-1936. This is 
approximately 97 deaths each day 
more than the daily average for the 
three years as a whole; it is 78 
deaths daily more than in August, 
the second highest month of the 
year, and 133 daily more than in 
March, which has the minimum of 
all months. 

July has the maximum not only 
for accidents generally, but also for 
deaths from drowning, falls, railroad 
transportation accidents (exclusive 
of collisions with motor vehicles), 
from poison (exclusive of poisonous 


G cats days are the most 





gas), from agricultural machinery 
and recreational machinery, and 
from lightning. July and August 
were bracketed first asregards deaths 
charged to cutting or piercing 
instruments. 

Motor vehicle fatalities, while 
occurring at more than average rate, 
are not as frequent in July as in 
the last five months of the year. 
Deaths due to electricity (other than 
lightning) are at a maximum in 
August, July coming second. For 
the two months jointly the average 
daily rate is about four, as compared 
with an annual average of about 
two. In the winter months the 
average is less than one a day. The 
high figure for the summer months 
is probably related to the peak in 
electrical construction and repair 
work at that season. The fact that 
the body is wet with perspiration 
and hence more susceptible to elec- 
tric discharge has also been sug- 
gested as a contributory factor. 

Drownings account for a consider- 
able part of the excessive fatalities 
in summer. In July alone about 


1,600 persons drown each year, or 
on an average of 52 persons per day, 
whereas the average for the year is 
20 per day, and the average for 
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June, the next highest month, is 
42 daily. About one fourth of all 
the drowning deaths of the year 
occur in July. 

It may be surprising to some to 
find that accidental falls are at the 
peak in July and not in one of the 
winter months, when ice and snow 
cause a great many fatal falls, 
especially among the aged. The 


daily average for July is 75 deaths, 
which compares with 68 deaths for 
the year and with 73 deaths for 
February, which ranks second. 

Lightning, although an unimpor- 
tant cause of death on an annual 
basis, becomes a notable factor in 
the July accident record, accounting 
for 140 deaths, or on an average of 
about five per day. 


Longevity of Industrial Policyholders in 1937 


IXTY-ONE YEARS, short of three 
months, is the latest and at the 
same time the highest figure yet 
recorded for the expectation of life 
at birth of Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This is based on their 
mortality experience during 1937, 
without distinction of color or sex. 
The new figure continues, into the 
eighth year by this time, the suc- 
cession of records, each one better 
than that of the previous year, 
which began in 1930. What is more, 
mortality during each of the first 
five months of the current year has 
been so favorable that we may, with 
complete confidence, look forward 
to still another record, at the end 
of this year—it will be the ninth in 
line—for the expectation of life of 
these insured wage-earners and their 
dependents. 

Measured from the year preceding 
this line of records—1929—the aver- 
age length of life has made a gain 
of almost five years (actually 4.93) 
in the course of this series. If the 
comparison is carried back to the 
years 1911-1912, the earliest for 


which our series of life tables has 
been computed, the record for 1937 
establishes a gain of 14.08 years in 
an interval of a little more than a 
quarter of a century. ‘The figures 
for the expectation of life at birth 
for the periods 1911-1912 and 1919- 
1920, and for each year from 1921 to 
1937, are shown in Table I. 
Several points of interest emerge 
when comparison is made of the 
figures for the expectation of life 
for white and colored persons, with 
further distinction by sex and age 
(Table II). The first observation 
that is immediately apparent is the 
familiar fact that the expectation 
of life for colored persons falls much 
below that for white persons. Thus 
white males at age 5 had an expecta- 
tion of life of 58.44 years, as against 
52.15 years for colored males. 
Among females the corresponding 
figures are 62.73 years for white 
and 54.84 years for the colored.» The 
advantage of the white over the 
colored was accordingly greatef 
among females than among males, 
namely 7.89 years as against 6.29 
years. The contrast is, of course, 
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greatest between white females and 
colored males, whose expectation of 
life at age 5 differs by no less than 
10.58 years, or practically one fifth 
of the expectation of life of the 
colored males at that age. 

If on the other hand we make the 
comparison between white and col- 
ored where it is least, namely be- 
tween white males and colored 
females, this still leaves an advan- 
tage of 3.60 years in favor of the 


TABLE I 


Expectation of Life at Birth. Weekly Premium-Paying Business, Industrial 
Department, 1911 to 1937. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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observe that at age 10, where mor- 
tality is at its minimum, the death 
rate of white females falls well below 
one per 1,000—namely 0.80. Even 
for the group as a whole, the 
mortality is just below unity— 
namely, 0.98. Mortality of colored 
females exceeds unity only by a 
small margin, the figure being 1.04. 

Since the figures for mortality 
express a specific situation charac- 
teristic of each age, they show much 

















CALENDAR EXPECTATION CALENDAR EXPECTATION CALENDAR EXPECTATION 
YEAR IN YEARS YEAR IN YEARS YEAR IN YEARS 
1937 60.71 1931 57.90 1925 55.51 
1936 60.31 1930 57.36 1924 55.62 
1935 60.25 1929 55.78 1923 54.55 
1934 59.45 1928 55.88 1922 55.04 
1933 59.19 1927 56.42 1921 55.08 
1932 58.80 1926 55.02 1919-1920 51.14 

1911-1912 46.63 














Gain, 1937 since 1911-1912, 14.08 Years 








white at age 5. At higher ages, 
however, the colored females equal 
or exceed white males in their ex- 
pectation of life. For instance, at 
age 50, the expectation of life of 
colored females is 19.72, as against 
19.58 for white males. This advan- 
tage of the colored females over the 
white males is maintained through 
the rest of life. 

Table II on page 4 shows not 
only expectation of life, but also 
mortality at quinquennial ages. In 
these mortalities one set of figures 
may here be singled out for special 
Mention. It is very pleasing to 





greater contrasts than the corre- 
sponding figures of expectation of 
life, which reflect the averages of 
mortality extended over a number of 
subsequent years of life. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising to find that from 
early adult life to near midlife the 
mortality of colored males is more 
than twice that of white males, and 
often by a large margin; the mor- 
tality of colored females at some 
ages is actually more than three 
times that of white females. 

The excellent record that has been 
achieved by the Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
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Insurance Company is the more 
remarkable as the group of persons 
covered is not a privileged class 
enjoying special economic and social 
advantages, but, on the contrary, 
représents the wage-earning con- 
tingent of the population. Further- 
more, they are essentially urban 
residents, who, as we well know, in 
general have a less favorable mor- 
tality than rural dwellers. Even 
so, today the average length of life 
of these industrial wage-earners and 
their families has almost caught up 
with that of the general population. 
Looking back to the past we find 


that in 1911 the average length of 
life of this insured group was almost 
6% years below that of the general 
population; by 1935, the latest year 
for which a life table for the general 
population is available, the gap be- 
tween the two had narrowed to 
1.12 years; and in the meantime, 
since 1935, the Industrial policy- 
holders have added another half 
year to their expectation of life, 
With this continued improvement 
we may expect to see still closer 
convergence of the expectation of 
life of this group of workers towards 
the level of the general population. 


TABLE II 
Expectation of Life and Mortality Rate per 1,000. At Specified Ages, by 
Color and Sex. Weekly Premium-Paying Business, Industrial 
Department, 1937. Metropolitan Lifé Insurance Company 








EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


MorTALity RATE PER 1,000 





AGE 


Total White White | Colored | Colored | Total White White | Colored | Colored 
Persons | Males | Females| Males | Females| Persons | Males |Females| Males | Females 





5 | 60.05 | 58.44 | 62.73 | 52.15 | 54.84 1.71 
10 | 55.44 | 53.85 | 58.09 | 47.62 | 50.21 .98 
15 | 50.73 | 49.16 | 53.32 | 43.08 | 45.64 1.44 
20 | 46.16 | 44.57 | 48.66 | 38.92 | 41.61 2.29 
25 | 41.73 | 40.09 | 44.12 | 35.01 | 37.84 | 3.00 
30 | 37.38 | 35.68 | 39.64 | 31.18 | 34.02 | 3.79 
35 | 33.13 | 31.37 | 35.21 | 27.58 | 30.24 | 4.92 
40 | 28.98 | 27.23 | 30.85 | 24.13 | 26.57 | 6.45 


1.82 1.51 2.42 | 2.12 
1.10 .80 1.52 1.04 
1.49 1.07 | 3.19 | 3.38 
2.20 1.73 | 5.38 | 5.79 
2.80 | 2.32 | 644] 6.40 
3.64 | 2.79 | 847 | 7.03 
5.06 | 3.46 | 10.96 | 8.54 
7.13 | 4.57 | 13.55 | 10.68 


45 | 24.97 | 23.27 | 26.61 | 20.83 | 23.04 | 9.00 | 10.38 | 6.68 | 17.74 | 13.90 
50 | 21.17 | 19.58 | 22.57 | 17.76 | 19.72 | 12.79 | 15.20 | 9.77 | 23.63 | 18.47 
55 | 17.61 | 16.19 | 18.75 | 14.94 | 16.61 | 18.39 | 23.04 | 14.27 | 30.80 | 24.36 
60 | 14.34 | 13.19 | 15.20 | 12.31 | 13.72 | 27.03 | 33.46 | 22.26 | 40.59 | 33.63 
65 | 11.42 | 10.51 | 12.07 | 9.95 | 11.15 | 41.18 | 48.20 | 36.46 | 58.09 | 47.03 
70 8.94 | 8.22 | 946] 8.06] 8.98 | 61.81 | 71.54 | 56.03 | 81.98 | 69.40 
75 6.87 | 6.37 | 7.26 | 6.62 | 7.31 | 89.83 |104.11 | 82.04 |111.11 | 93.41 









































Frequency of Hospitalized Births 


HE hospital is replacing the 
home as the place of birth of 
American children. In 1936 about 
880,000 babies in the United States, 


or more than 40 percent of the total 
born alive, and 44 percent of the 
white babies, were delivered im 
hospitals. Births in hospitals are 
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becoming so frequent that future 
historians wishing to verify the place 
of birth of noted Americans will 
find maternity hospital records a 
valuable source of information. 
Local patriots may no longer be 
able to point with pride to the simple 
dwelling in which their famous citizen 
was born. 

The geographic distribution of 
hospitalized births naturally varies 
in different sections of the United 
States. The availability and ade- 
quacy of facilities for hospital con- 
finements are, of course, important 
factors determining the proportion 
of such births in any region. In 
urban areas about 72 percent of 
the births in 1936 were hospitalized, 
whereas in rural areas the figure was 
only 14 percent. It is to be noted, 
however, that the actual difference 
in the proportion of hospitalized 
births between urban and rural areas 
is less than the figures indicate, 
inasmuch as they are not corrected 
for residence. The number of births 
in urban hospitals is swelled by the 
common practice by women in rural 
areas of going to a neighboring city 
hospital to be confined. 

Whether urban or rural areas are 
considered, there are wide differ- 
ences in the proportion of hospital 
deliveries among the various States. 
The data for white persons are 
given in the table on page 6. In 
urban areas the highest proportion 
of births in hospitals is recorded for 
a group of Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. In Nevada the per- 
centage is 93, in both Montana and 
Oregon it is 91, in Idaho 89, and in 
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Washington 88. At the bottom of 
the list are West Virginia, with 46 
percent of the urban births hospi- 
talized; Kentucky with 45, New 
Mexico with 42, and New Hamp- 
shire with 35. These four States 
are the only ones which show less 
than one half the white births in 
urban areas delivered in hospitals. 
In general, the States recording 
the highest percentage of hospital- 
ized births in urban areas show a 
similar experience in rural areas. 

Related to the question of place 
of birth is that of person in attend- 
ance at birth. In all but a small 
proportion of cases, both at home 
and in hospitals, white children are 
ushered into the world by a phy- 
sician. In urban areas 98 percent 
of white children are delivered by 
physicians; in rural areas 92 percent. 
The fact that doctors attend such 
an overwhelming proportion of con- 
finements places them in a key 
position in the campaign to reduce 
maternal and infant mortality. 

But the midwife still plays an 
important role in a number of 
Southern States. In the rural areas 
of New Mexico, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana, for example, one quarter 
of the white children born in 1936 
were delivered by midwives. In 
that year more than 82,000 white 
women in the United States were 
attended by midwives at confine- 
ment. In view of this situation it 


seems highly desirable that there 
should be adequate minimum re- 
quirements of training and of experi- 
ence as prerequisites for the practice 
of midwifery. 
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Percentage of Live Births, Classified According to Person in Attendance, 


6 


Among White Women in the Urban} and Rural Areas of 




















the United States. 1936 
URBANt RURAL 
STATE PHYSICIAN PHYSICIAN 
ose Other and ror 
In | Notin | Midwife | Unspecified | In | notin | Midwife Unspecti 
Hospital| Hospital Hospital| Hospital 

UNITED STATES*........ 73.0 | 25.0 1.9 0.1 15.5 | 76.4 6.9 1.2 
OUBUR. .4..0060500s005) Come 6.6 Ah, es 55.7 | 43.0 0.8 0.5 
pe ee 91.3 8.4 0.3 sda 42.7 53.4 3.0 0.8 
eee 91.1 8.8 0.1 0.1 44.0 55.5 0.2 0.3 
| ea 89.0 | 10.7 0.1 0.1 34.6 | 64.3 0.6 0.5 
Washington............| 87.6 | 12.0 0.4 t 39.7 | 59.3 0.5 0.6 
Minnesota............. 87.3 11.9 0.7 0.1 2.4 | G75 1.6 33 
2 CC) See 84.8 | 12.8 2.4 : 38.3 | 60.6 0.7 0.5 
Calttornia........0.0+0. 84.7 13.9 1.1 0.3 61.5 37.3 0.4 0.9 
Connecticut............ 84.4 13.6 1.9 0.1 50.0 48.9 0.9 0.3 
North Dakota.......... 82.7 17.2 oa 0.1 23.4 63.3 2.0 11.3 
ne Ee 81.9 | 148 3.3 Pen 22.0 | 65.5 11.9 0.7 
| ONE rere 80.3 | 18.1 1.6 t 20.7 | 78.5 0.7 0.1 
Vermont. ...... 255.508 78.8 | 21.2 a8 ed 27.5 | 72.1 t 0.3 
Now dereey............ 78.7 | 14.9 6.4 t 33.6 | 60.8 5.5 0.1 
eee 78.5 21.4 t mak 27.3 70.1 2.0 0.7 
South Dakota.......... 75.6 24.3 ore t 23.6 72.0 1.5 2.9 
SOS See 74.7 25.2 0.1 t 18.0 81.8 0.1 0.1 
Nebraska.............. 73.9 | 25.8 0.2 Me 16.8 | 82.9 t 0.3 
Missouri............... 73.2 24.4 2.2 0.1 6.4 88.5 2.1 3.0 
Louisiana.............. 73.1 20.1 6.8 : 5.8 | 69.7 24.4 0.1 
NS rae tee 72.9 23.7 3.3 0.1 15.1 69.4 13.9 1.6 
Wisconsin.............. 70.2 | 29.2 0.5 z 19.2 | 79.0 1.1 0.6 
IRS 65 os hn S0iesie woe 69.8 | 28.3 1.7 0.2 7.9 | 748 15.5 1.8 
Colorado..............-| 69.3 | 29.3 1.1 0.3 23.7 | 73.4 0.9 2.0 
Maryland..............| 68.7 | 28.9 2.4 7 14.8 | 78.2 6.1 0.9 
Georgia...............-| 68.0 | 30.2 1.8 0.1 4.9 | 76.7 18.1 0.3 
Pennsylvania........... 67.1 | 31.7 1.0 0.2 17.6 | 81.3 0.9 0.2 
ie ee eis ides Sateen 66.5 33.3 0.2 4 9.0 90.9 0.1 0.1 
Rhode Island...........| 66.3 | 32.0 1.6 0.1 18.4 | 73.7 7.0 0.9 
ao ica ack p winepes 65.7 34.0 0.1 0.2 21.0 78.6 0.2 0.3 
Alabama 65.5 33.4 1.0 0.1 2.6 81.7 15.3 0.5 
Tennessee.............. 65.1 | 33.9 0.7 0.3 3.0 | 83.4 12.4 1.2 
Msc icasd dees 64.5 | 35.5 sls * 18.2 | 81.8 t t 

Oklahoma..............| 62.0 | 37.9 0.1 t 7.6 | 89.2 2.4 0.8 
South Carolina......... 61.9 | 37.3 0.8 0.1 6.3 | 78.9 | 148 t 

Mississippi.............} 61.8 | 35.2 2.9 0.1 5.3 | 83.0 10.9 0.8 
po eee 60.1 | 39.5 0.3 0.1 16.4 | 81.6 1.5 0.5 
North Carolina......... 59.4 | 40.0 0.6 t 7.6 | 78.6 13.5 0.2 
- IS ey 59.3 | 28.4 11.6 0.8 9.7 | 78.0 10.1 2.2 
Ms oso s-0/06.0.0-008 58.7 36.2 4.1 0.9 19.5 67.2 11.3 2.1 
Indiana 57.2 | 41.7 1.0 t 13.2 | 86.6 0.1 0.1 
Arkansas............... 53.5 | 45.5 0.6 0.4 3.1 | 83.3 9.3 44 
West Virginia.......... 46:4 | 52.8 0.6 0.2 2.8 | 87.4 8.2 1.6 
Kentucky..............| 45.1 54.2 0.6 t 2.0 71.8 25.9 0.4 
New Mexico............ 42.1 48.9 8.1 0.9 9.8 | 51.8 27.9 10.5 
New Hampshire........ 34.9 | 65.0 z 0.1 22.6 | 76.8 0.3 0.4 



































*Excludes Massachusetts and Wyoming, because of incomplete reporting. 
+Places having a population of 10,000 or more. 
tLess than 0.05 percent. 
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Striking Age Contrasts in Populations of 
Larger American Cities 


Arcee preponderance of 


elderly people is characteristic 
of most of the principal cities of the 
Pacific Coast States. In fact, ac- 
cording to the last census, there are 
more cities of elders in the Pacific 
Coast States than in any other main 
geographic division of the country. 
Of all our 93 large cities, that is, 
those which had more than 100,000 
population in 1930, there are 18 in 
which more than 6 percent of the 
population in that year was in the 
age range 65 and over; and seven of 
these cities are in the three Pacific 
Coast States, four of them being 
in California. 

Long Beach, Calif., with 9.2 per- 
cent of its population over 65 years 
of age, is, in this sense, the oldest 
of America’s large cities, although 
it is closely followed by San Diego, 
in the same State, with 9.1 percent. 
These two cities, in fact, stand out 
from all the rest, as the third city 
in order is Spokane, Wash., with 
only 7 percent of its population over 
65 years. ‘Tacoma, Wash., and 
Denver, Colo., are bracketed for 
fourth rank with 6.9 percent. In 
New England there are three cities 
with a large contingent of old people, 
namely, Lowell, Lynn, and Somer- 
ville—all in Massachusetts. Cin- 
cinnati and Grand Rapids are the 
only representatives of the East 
North Central region; in the Middle 
Atlantic States there are four, 
namely, Albany, Reading, Rochester, 
and Utica; and in the West North 


Central group only one, namely, 
St. Paul. 

The existing age distribution, as 
must be well known to our readers, 
is the result of a gradual drift 
towards older ages that has been 
taking place for many decades, due 
mainly to the declining birth rate, 
with consequent lessening in propor- 
tion of young people in the popula- 
tion. This is a general phenomenon 
observed in the population of this 
country at large, as well as abroad, 
and, with few exceptions, individual 
cities have shown a drift in the 
same direction. Which of the 93 
large cities included in our table has 
registered the greatest increase in 
proportion of its older people, since 
the beginning of the present century, 
cannot be told, because 10 of these 
cities were small places at the begin- 
ning of the century and we have no 
data regarding their age distribution 
at that time. However, of 83 cities 
for which it is possible to make com- 
parison between 1900 and 1930, we 
find that Spokane leads in this 
respect, with an increase in the pro- 
portion of the population over age 65 
from 1.9 percent in 1900 to 7.0 per- 
cent in 1930. In two other cities 
in the State of Washington—Ta- 
coma and Seattle—the proportion of 
persons over 65 years of age prac- 
tically tripled in 30 years, and the 
same is true of Duluth, Minn., which 
exhausts the list of cities showing a 
threefold or greater increase in the 
proportion of those 65 or more years 
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Percent of Population at Ages 65 and Over. 


In Cities of the United States 


with a Total Population of 100,000 or More in 1930; Compared 
with Corresponding Percentages for the Same 
Cities in 1900, 1910, and 1920 








City 





Long Beach, Calif........ 
San Diego, Calif.......... 
Spokane, Wash........... 
Tacoma, Wash........... 
Denver, Colo............. 
Portland, Oreg........... 
Lynn, Mass.............. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Lowell, Mass............. 
pS ere: 
Somerville, Mass......... 
NS : Se 
i i ere 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 
St. Paul, Minn........... 


Oakland, Calif........... 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
Evansville, Ind........... 
Worcester, Mass.......... 
Syracuse, N. Y........... 
Seattle, Wash............ 
| ee 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 
Wilmington, Del.......... 
Providence, R. I.......... 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 
Columbus, Ohio.......... 
Cambridge, Mass......... 
Washington, D.C........ 
New Haven, Conn........ 
New Bedford, Mass....... 
Louisville, Ky............ 
Fall River, Mass.......... 
Springfield, Mass......... 
Omaha, Nebr............ 
Kansas City, Mo......... 
Dayton, Ohio............ 
Boston, Mass............ 
Wichita, Kans............ 
San Francisco, Calif....... 
Duluth, Minn............ 
Fort Wayne, Ind......... 
Toledo, Ohio............. 
Salt Lake City, Utah..... 
St. Louis, Mo............ 


Percent oF PopuLATION 
at Aces 65 anp OvER 





1930 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 





9.2 10.9} * . 
9.1|9.217.8) * 
7.0 | 4.6 | 2.6 | 1.9 
6.9 | 4.2 | 3.1 | 2.3 
6.9 | 4.9 | 3.6 | 2.8 
6.6 | 4.7 | 3.2 | 2.5 
6.5 | 5.4 | 4.6 | 4.6 
6.5 | 5.4 | 4.4 | 4.0 
6.4 | 4.4 | 4.1 | 3.8 
6.4 | 5.8 | 5.4 | 4.6 
6.3 | 5.6 | 5.1 | 4.5 
6.3 | 5.2 | 4.3 | 3.8 
6.2 | 5.1 | 5.0 | 5.3 
6.2 | 6.2 | 4.8 | 4.4 
6.1 | 4.1 | 2.9 | 2.8 
6.1 | 4.6 | 4.3 | 4.4 
6.1 | 5.2 | 4.9 | 5.0 
6.1 | 5.3 | 4.6 | 4.1 
6.0 | 5.0 | 4.1 | 3.3 
5.9 | 4.6 | 4.3 | 3.9 
5.9 | 4.8 | 4.6 

















City 


PERCENT OF PoPULATion 
aT Aces 65 anp Over 














Paterson, N. J........... 
Kansas City, Kans....... 
Trenton, N.J........... 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 
Baltimore, Md.......... 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Puen, N.Y... -.. 


Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 
Richmond, Va........... 
SS 
Hartford, Conn.......... 
Camden, N.J........... 
Canton, Ohio........... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 
South Bend, Ind......... 
Scranton, Pa............ 
New Orleans, La......... 
Newark, N. J........... 
San Antonio, Tex........ 
2. Se 
Yonkers, N. Y.......... 
Jersey City, N.J........ 
gi 8 | ee 
Norfolk, Va............. 
New York, N. Y......... 
Fort Worth, Tex......... 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 
Elizabeth, N. J.......... 
yr 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 
Knoxville, Tenn......... 
Atlanta, Ga............. 
Oklahoma City, Okla... . 
Jacksonville, Fla........ 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 
Houston, Tex........... 
El] Paso, Tex............ 


Detroit, Mich........... 
Birmingham, Ala........ 
oy. ee Perea 





1930 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 
5.2 | 4.0 | 3.8 | 3.1 
5.2 | 3.9 | 3.3 | 2.6 
5.1 | 3.7 | 3.6 | 3.7 
5.1 | 4.2 | 4.0 | 38 
5.1 | 4.4 | 4.2 | 38 
4.9 | 3.9 | 3.4 | 3.4 
4.9 | 3.8 | 3.4 | 33 
48 | 4.3 | 3.8 | 3.4 
4.7 | 4.2 | 4.5 | 38 
4.7 | 3.0 | 3.3 | 33 
4.5 | 3.9 | 3.6 | 3.5 
45 34) * [> 
4.5 | 3.9 | 4.1 | 41 
4.5 | 3.7 | 4.0 | 3.6 
4.4 | 3.7 | 3.9 | 3.1 
4.2 | 3.3 | 2.9 | 2.6 
4.1 | 3.7 | 3.3 | 3.0 
4.1 | 3.2 | 2.8 | 2.4 
4.1 | 3.7 | 3.8 | 38 
4.1 | 3.2 | 3.3 | 3.4 
4.0 | 3.4 | 3.4 | 2.9 
4.0 | 3.2 | 2.8 | 2.4 
3.9 | 3.3 | 2.7 | 2.9 
3.9 | 3.1 | 2.9 | 28 
3.8 | 2.6}18/]| * 
3.8 | 2.6 | 2.9 | 2.7 
3.8 | 3.1 | 2.8 | 28 
3.8 | 2.8 | 2.1 | 23 
3.7 | 3.3 | 2.9 | 2.2 
3.7 | 3.0 | 3.1 | 3.2 
3.6 | 3.1 | 2.7 | 23 
3.6 | 2.9 | 3.0 | 3.0 
3.4 | 3.3 | 2.9 | 2.7 
3.4 | 3.2 | 2.9 | 2.7 
3.3 | 3.3|22)| ° 
3.3 | 2.7 | 2.4 | 2.1 
3.3 | 3.0 | 2.8 | 2.3 
3.2 | 2.5 | 2.4 | 2.4 
3.2 | 3.0 | 2.7 | 2.4 
3.2 | 26/23) * 
3.1 | 2.2 | 3.4 | 3.4 
29|21) * | * 
2.9 | 3.0 | 33) * 
2.8 | 2.5 | 3.3 | 3.4 
2.8 | 2.3 | 2.1 | 1.6 
o7.452 4° ba 

















*Data not available. 
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old. Cities in which this proportion 
has doubled, or more than doubled, 
are Denver, Fall River, Kansas City 
(Kans.), Kansas City (Mo.), Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Portland (Oreg.), 
and St. Paul. 

There are only two large cities in 
the United States—Akron and De- 
troit—in which the proportion of 
persons 65 years and over has de- 
clined since 1900. 

Gary, Ind., is the country’s young- 
est among all the cities of more than 
100,000 population, with only 1.7 
percent of its inhabitants aged 65 
years or over. 

Special interest attaches to the 
five largest cities (those of more than 
1,000,000 population). Detroit is 
by far the youngest, when measured 
by its proportion of old people— 
only 2.8 percent. New York (3.8 
percent) is decidedly a young city, 
as is Chicago, with exactly 4 percent. 
The Philadelphia population, with 
5.1 percent in the 65-and-over group, 
is older, while Los Angeles, with 
6.2 percent is the oldest among 
America’s five largest cities. 

Turning now from extremes to a 
consideration of what might be 
thought the most typical cities, 
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namely, those at or around the mid- 
dle of the list, in order of rank, we 
find five—Toledo, Salt Lake City, 
St. Louis, Paterson, and Kansas 
City (Kans.)—with the median of 
5.2 percent of persons 65 or more 
years old. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that this comes very close to 
the general average for the United 
States population as a whole, that 
is, 5.4 percent. 

It will be noted that the cities 
with the highest contingents of old 
people are places distinguished by 
equable climate, and by the facili- 
ties for rest and recreation which 
these communities provide. Old 
people who have been able to retire 
and to live on private income, sav- 
ings, retirement funds, or annuities 
are wont to make such cities their 
permanent places of residence in 
their declining years. On the other 
hand it is, for the most part, large 
industrial areas (like Gary, Birming- 
ham, Detroit, Flint, and Akron, for 
example) which, in their rapid 
growth, and because of the oppor- 
tunities that their industries offer, 
have attracted the young and vigor- 
ous in search of remunerative 
employment. 


Health Record for May 1938 


HE sequence of unprecedentedly 

low monthly death rates in the 
wage-earning population, which be- 
gan in May of last year, has extended 
through May 1938. ‘That is, for 
13 consecutive months, with a single 
exception, the death rate has been 
lower than ever recorded for the 


like months in the history of insured 
wage-earners. ‘The exception was 
October 1937, but even in that 
month the rate just equaled the 
previous low point. 

For the five elapsed months of the 
current year the cumulative death 
rate was 8.3 per 1,000, or substan- 








armen 


Sicvettnnaex 
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tially 10 percent below the previous 
minimum of 9.2 as recorded for the 
January-May period of 1936. As 
compared with the mortality rate 
for the like part of 1937, there has 
been a drop of 11.4 percent. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the winter and early spring seasons, 
when the highest death rates of the 
year are almost always registered, 
are now behind us. It is thus 
apparent that, in view of the excel- 
lent record made so far in 1938, it 
is practically assured that the cur- 
rent year, when completed, will 
register the lowest mortality rate in 
the history of the millions of men, 
women, and children who are Indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
Only a widespread epidemic or a 
great catastrophe causing thousands 
of deaths over and above the normal 
mortality expected during the sum- 
mer and fall would counterbalance 
the gains made so far this year. 

The year 1937 was described in 
the January 1938 SratisTIcaAL BuL- 
LETIN as “‘a year of best records,” 
as it registered new low death rates 
for eight causes of death: typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, 
chronic nephritis, diseases of preg- 
nancy and childbirth, homicides, 
accidental burns, and railroad acci- 
dents. But 1938 bids fair to be a 
year of still better records for at 
least five of these causes, as, up to 
the end of May, the following very 
substantial declines, as compared 
with the record for the correspond- 
ing part of last year, are in evidence: 
for scarlet fever, 17 percent; for 
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tuberculosis, 11 percent; for chronic 
nephritis, 6 percent; for puerperal 
conditions, 9 percent; and for honi- 
cides, 12 percent. A slight rise is in 
evidence for typhoid fever, but its 
death rate of 0:7 per 100,000 is still 
negligible. The cumulative death 
rates in 1938 for accidental burns 
and railroad accidents are not yet 
at hand. There has been a drop 
since last year of more than 8 per- 
cent in the death rate for fatal acci- 
dents (all forms), and a decrease of 
13 percent for automobile fatalities, 

In the general population of the 
large cities of the country, health 
conditions continued favorable dur- 
ing the month of May. Deaths 
reported in 87 major cities were not 
only well below the average for this 
period of the year during the past 
three years, but showed an improve- 
ment over the particularly low figure 
registered during May of 1937. Dur- 
ing the month of May, this year, 
there was less sickness from diph- 
theria, influenza, poliomyelitis, and 
scarlet fever than either in the 
previous month of April or in May 
1937. While there was less preva- 
lence of measles and smallpox in 
May than in April, still the numbers 
ran relatively high for this season 
of the year. There was more than 
twice as much sickness from measles 
as in May 1937, and smallpox 
showed an increase of more than 
one third as compared with May 4 
year ago. As is usual, the States 
chiefly responsible for the high inci- 
dence of smallpox were those of 
the North Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific Coast groups. 
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Typhoid 
Measles 
Scarlet f 
Whoopi 
Diphthe 
Influenz 
Tubercu 
Tuber 
Syphilis 
paral; 
Cancer 
Diabete 
Cerebra 
Disease: 
Disease: 
Angina 
Pneumce 
Diarrhe 
Append 
Chronic 
Puerper 
Suicide: 
Homici 
Accider 
Auto 
All oth 
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hronic The following table shows the and May 1937, together with the 
-rperal mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first five months 
homj. | holders for May 1938, April 1938, of each year. 
“i a METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ut 1 
is still | Death Rate* per 100,000 for Principal Causes. Weekly Premium-Paying 
death Business in Industrial Department. All Ages (Annual Basis). 
burns Monts or May 1938, Aprit, 1938, AND May.1937 
ot yet = — 
j drop ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Lives Exposep* 
8 per- 
I acci- Causes or DEATH Pas sear May 
ase of May April May 
se: 1938 1938 1937 
ilities, 1938 1937 
of the 
health Tora.—ALL CAUSES..............-. 778.3 813.5 822.4 829.3 936.5 
eee 6 7 4 7 5 
Jeaths EE Sct Sg, Sele sic sete tad Ghai Son 3.1 4.1 2.0 3.2 Ls 
re not ES EOE OTE CRE > ee: 2.6 1.4 1.9 Ye 
; Whooping cough.................... 2s 3.3 Siz ye 3.0 
re 1.6 1.3 1.9 1.9 2.0 
» past se a 6.4 8.0 14.3 11.0 35.7 
A. Tuberculosis (all forms).............. 52.5 51.4 50.9 49.4 55.7 
rove- § Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 45.6 45.8 45.0 44.3 3 
figure Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and general 
paralysis of the insane............. 10.1 11.9 12.35 11.6 11.6 
Dur- eS ee 95.1 92.8 89.5 94.5 94.7 
year NS rr 25.3 25.0 24.7 26.2 28.4 
7 Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy....... 56.3 60.1 $7.2 61.8 63.9 
diph- Diseases of the heart{............... 155.0 159.4 160.5 164.6 179.2 
and Diseases of the coronary arteries...... 34.5 34.8 31.6 34.9 FY 
‘ REE AEA 5.7 6.4 8.6 on 9.0 
| the Pneumonia (all forms)...............] 52.4 68.9 61.8 71.5 104.6 
May Diarrhea and enteritis............... a2 75 4.6 5.§ 5.3 
eres ae ee 10.1 9.9 11.8 10.2 11.1 
reva- Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease)...| 54.6 | ae 53.8 56.4 60.0 
ox in Puerperal state—total............... 6.6 6.4 6.5 6.4 7.0 
alle BP ER ars Saree 8.5 8.6 8.3 8.6 8.6 
ME IG, oo once ccccacccecs aces 3.4 4.2 4.6 4.3 4.9 
>asotl Accidents—total.................... 42.8 42.8 45.2 45.2 49.3 
Automobile accidents.............. 14.7 13.9 16.6 16.5 19.0 
than All other diseases and conditions...... 145.0 152.8 171.0 150.2 166.2 
-asles 
Iipox _ *The rates for 1937 and 1938 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional 
estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
than FO. nama pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, coronary artery diseases, and angina 
Oris, 
lay a 
tates Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
inci- addressed to: The Editor, 
e of STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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DEATH RATES FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS — TOTAL PERSONS 


"DEATH RATE PER 1,000 - ANNUAL BASIS 
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(DEC) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


1937 9.7 10.) 9.6 9.2 82 7.8 7.6 7.2 70 74 77 7A 
1938 8.5 87 84 81 7.8 


Rated are provisional 
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